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SOME DEFECTS IN OTO POLITICAL AID SOCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 



If our Government and legislation are permeated and fortified 
by divine revelation and Christian traditions, we cannot ignore 
the fact that they are assailed by unbelief, impiety, and socialism. 
We have our moral Hell Gate, which threatens our ship of State, 
and which it requires more than the genius of a Newton to 
remove. If we have strong hopes for the future of our country, 
we are not without fears. The dangers that threaten our civiliza- 
tion may be traced for the most part to the family. The root of 
the commonwealth is in the homes of the people. The social and 
civil life springs from the domestic life of mankind. The official 
life of a nation is ordinarily the reflex of the moral sense of the 
people, The morality of public administration is to be gauged 
by the moral standard of the family. The river does not rise, 
above its source. 

We are confronted by a number of great evils — Mormonism 

and divorce, which strike at the root of the family and society ; . 

an imperfect and vicious system of education, which undermines 

the religion of our youth ; the deseoration of the Christian Sab- 
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bath, which tends to obliterate in our adult population the salu- 
tary fear of God and the homage we owe Him ; a fraudulent 
ballot ; and an administration of justice pernicious in its dila- 
tory character. Our insatiable greed for gain, the co-existence of 
colossal wealth with abject poverty, the extravagance of the rich, 
the discontent of the poor, our eager and impetuous rushing 
through life, and every other moral and social delinquency, may 
be traced to one or other of the radical vices above enumerated. 

Every man that has the welfare of his country at heart, can- 
not fail to view with alarm the existence and the gradual develop- 
ment of Mormonism, which is a plague-spot on our civilization, a 
discredit to our Government, a degradation of the female sax, and 
a standing menace to the sanctity of the marriage bond. The 
feeble and spasmodic attempts that have been made to repress 
this social evil, and the virtual immunity which it enjoys, have 
rendered its apostles bold and defiant. Formerly they were con- 
tent with enlisting recruits from England, Wales, Sweden and 
' other parts of Scandinavia ; but now, emboldened by toleration, 
they send their emissaries throughout the country and obtain 
disciples from North Carolina, Georgia, and other States of the 
Union. 

The reckless facility with which divorce is procured is an 
evil scarcely less deplorable than Mormonism ; indeed, it is, in 
some respects, more dangerous than the latter ; for divorce has the 
sanction of the civil law, which Mormonism has not. Is not the 
law of divorce a virtual toleration of Mormonism in a modified 
f orm ? Mormonism consists in simultaneous polygamy, while 
the law of divorce practically leads to successive polygamy. 

Each State has in its statutes a list of causes, or rather pretexts, 
which are recognized as sufficient ground for divorce a vinculo. 
There are in all twenty-two or more causes, most of them of a 
very trifling character, and in some States, as in Illinois and 
Maine, the power of granting a divorce is left to the discretion of 
the judge ! 

The second evil that bodes mischief to our country and en- 
dangers the stability of our Government arises from our mutilated 
and vicious system of public school education. I am persuaded 
that the popular errors now existing in reference to education 
spring from an incorrect notion of that term. To educate means 
to bring out, to develop the intellectual, moral, and religious fac- 
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ulties of the soul. An education, therefore, that improves only 
the mind and the memory, to the neglect of moral and religious 
training, is at best but an imperfect and defective system. Ac- 
cording to Webster's definition, to educate is "to instill into the 
mind principles of art, science, morals, religion, and behavior." 
"To educate," he says, "in the arts is important; in religion, 
indispensable." 

It is, indeed, eminently useful that the intellect of our youth 
should be developed, and that they should be made familiar with 
those branches of knowledge which they are afterward likely to 
pursue. They can then go forth into the world, gifted with a well- 
furnished mind and armed with a lever by which they may elevate 
themselves in the social scale, and become valuable members of 
society. It is also most desirable that they should be made 
acquainted, in the course of their studies, with the history of our 
own country, with the origin and principles of its Government, 
and with the eminent men who have served it by their states- 
manship and defended it by their valor. This knowledge will 
instruct them in their civic duties and rights, and contribute to 
make them enlightened citizens and devoted patriots. 

But it is not enough for children to have a secular education ; 
they most receive a religious training. Indeed, religious knowl- 
edge is as far above human science as the soul is above the body, 
as heaven is above earth, as eternity is above time. The little 
child that is familiar with the Christian Catechism, is really more 
enlightened on truths that should come home to every rational 
mind than the most profound philosophers of Pagan antiquity, 
or even than many of the so-called philosophers of our own 
times. He has mastered the great problem of life. He knows 
his origin, his sublime destiny, and the means of attaining it — a 
knowledge which no human science can impart without the light 
of Eevelation. 

We want our children to receive an education which will make 
them not only learned, but pious men. We want them to be not 
only polished members of society, but, also, conscientious Chris- 
tians. We desire for them a training that will form their heart, as 
well as expand their mind. We wish them to be not only men of 
the world, but, above all, men of God. 

A knowledge of history is most useful and important for the 
student. He should be acquainted with the lives of those illustri- 
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ous heroes that founded empires — of those men of genius that en- 
lightened the world by their wisdom and learning, and embellished 
it by their works of art. 

But is it not more important to learn something of the King of 
Kings, who created all these kingdoms, and by whom kings reign ? 
Is it not more important to study that uncreated Wisdom before 
whom all earthly wisdom is folly, and to admire the works of the 
Divine Artist who paints the lily and who gilds the cloud ? 

The religious and secular education of our children cannot be 
divorced from each other without inflicting a fatal wound upon 
the soul. The usual consequence of such a separation is to 
paralyze the moral faculties and so foment a spirit of indifference 
in matters of faith. Education is to the soul what food is to the 
body. The milk with which the infant is nourished at its 
mother's breast, feeds not only its head, but permeates at the 
same time the heart and other bodily organs. In like manner 
the intellectual and moral growth of our children must go hand 
in hand ; otherwise their education is shallow and fragmentary, 
and often proves a curse instead of a blessing. 

Guizot, an eminent Protestant writer of France, expresses 
himself so clearly and forcibly on this point that we cannot for- 
bear quoting his words : " In order," he says, " to make popular 
education truly good and socially useful, it must be fundamen- 
tally religious. . . . It is necessary that national education 
should be given and received in the midst of a religious atmos- 
phere, and that religious expressions and religious observances 
should penetrate into all its parts. * Eeligion is not a study or an 
exercise to be restricted to a certain place or a certain hour ; it is 
a faith and a law which ought to be felt everywhere, and which, 
after this manner alone, can exercise all its beneficial influence 
upon our mind and our life." 

The remedy for the defects of our system would be supplied, 
if the denominational plan, such as now obtains in Canada, were 
applied in our public schools. 

The desecration of the Christian Sabbath is another social 
danger against which it behooves us to set our face, and to take 
timely precautions before it assumes proportions too formidable to 
be easily eradicated. 

The custom of observing religious holidays has prevailed both 
in ancient and modern times, and among nations practicing a 
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false system of worship, as well as among those that have professed 
the true religion. They have set apart one day in the week, or, at 
least, certain days in the month or year, for the public and solemn 
worship of their Creator, just as they have instituted national 
festivals to commemorate signal civic blessings obtained by their 
heroes and statesmen. 

The Hebrew people were commanded by Almighty God to 
keep holy the Sabbath day, or Saturday, because on that day God 
rested from His work ; and we have warrant for asserting that 
the Sabbatical observance was anterior to the promulgation of the 
Mosaic law, and derived from the primitive law given to Adam. 

"With what profound reverence, then, should we view an 
ordinance which was instituted to draw man closer to his Maker, 
and to inculcate on him humanity toward his fellow-being, and 
compassion for even the beast of burden; an ordinance whose 
observance was requited by temporal blessings, and whose viola- 
tion was avenged by grievous calamities ; which is first proclaimed 
at the dawn of human life, re-echoed on Mount Sinai, and engraved 
by the finger of God on the Decalogue ; which applies to all times 
and places, and is demanded by the very exigencies of our nature ! 

Sunday, or the Lord's dav, is consecrated to rest from servile 
work and to public worship by the Christian world, to commemo- 
rate the resurrection of our Saviour from the grave, by which He 
consummated the work of our redemption, and to foreshadow the 
glorious resurrection of the elect and the eternal rest which they 
will enjoy in the life to come. Most appropriately, indeed, has 
Sunday been chosen ; for, if it was proper to solemnize the day on 
which God created the world, how much more meet to celebrate 
the day on which He redeemed it ! 

As the worship of our Creator is nourished and perpetuated by 
religious festivals, so does it languish where they are unobserved, 
and become paralyzed by their suppression. Whenever the enemies 
of God seek to destroy the religion of a people, they find no means 
so effectual for carrying out their impious designs as by the sup- 
pression of the Sabbath. Thus, when Antiochus determined to 
abolish the sacred laws of the Hebrew people, and to compel them to 
conform to the practice of idolatry, he defiled the temples of Jeru- 
salem and Garizem ; he put an end to the Jewish sacrifices, and, 
above all, he forbade, under pain of death, the observance of the 
Sablath and the other religious solemnities, substituting in their 
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stead his own birthday and the feast of Bacchus as days of sacri- 
fice and licentious indulgence. 

The leaders of the French Revolution, in 1793, adopted similar 
methods for the extirpation of the Lord's day in France. The 
churches were profaned and dedicated to the Goddess of Reason, 
the priests were exiled or put to death, and the very name of 
Sunday, or Lord's day, was abolished from the calendar, so that 
every hallowed tradition associated with that day might be obliter- 
ated from the minds of the people. 

And it is a well-known fact that, in our own times, the enemies 
of religion are the avowed opponents of the Christian Sabbath. 
I have seen the Sunday violated in Paris, in Brussels, and other 
capitals of Europe. And even in Rome I have seen government 
workmen engaged, on the Lord's day, in excavating and in build- 
ing houses. Who are they that profane the Sunday in those cities 
of Europe ? They are men lost to all sense of religion, who glory 
in their impiety, and who aim at the utter extirpation of Chris- 
tianity. 

A close observer cannot fail to note the dangerous inroads 
which have been made on the Lord's day within the last quarter 
of a century in our own country ; and if these invasions are not 
checked in time the day may come when the religious quiet now 
happily reigning in Baltimore and other well-ordered cities will 
be changed into a day of noise and turbulence, when the sound 
of the bell will be drowned by the echo of the hammer and the 
dray, when the prayer-book and the Bible will be supplanted by 
the newspaper and the magazine, when the votaries of the thea- 
tre and the drinking saloon will outnumber the church worship- 
ers, and the salutary thoughts of God, and of the soul, and of 
eternity will be choked by the cares of business and by the pleas- 
ures and dissipations of the world. 

We cannot but admire the wisdom of God and His intimate 
knowledge of the human heart in designating one day in the week 
on which public homage should be paid to Him. So engrossing 
are the cares and occupations of life, so absorbing its pleasures, 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to direct the thoughts of 
mankind to the higher pursuits of virtue and religious worship, 
unless a special time is set apart for these spiritual exercises. We 
have certain hours assigned to the various functions of daily life. 
We have stated hours for retiring to rest at night, and for rising 
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from sleep, for partaking of our meals, and attending to our regu- 
lar avocations. If we discharged those ordinary functions only 
when the spirit would move us, and inclination would prompt us, 
our health would be impaired, and our temporal interests would 
suffer. And so would our spiritual nature grow torpid if there 
were no fixed day for renovating it by the exercise of divine praise 
and adoration. We might for a time worship God at irregular in- 
tervals, and would probably end by neglecting to commune with 
Him altogether. 

The Christian Sabbath is a living witness of revelation and an 
abiding guardian of Christianity. The religious services held in 
our churches each successive Sunday are the most effective 
means for keeping fresh in the minds and hearts of our people the 
sublime and salutary teachings of the Gospel. Our churches ex- 
ercise on the truths of revelation an influence analogous to that 
exerted by our courts of justice in the civil law. The silence and 
solemnity of the court, the presence of the judge, the power with 
which he is clothed, the weight of his decisions, give an authority 
to our civil and criminal jurisprudence and invest it with a sanc- 
tion, which it could not have if our courts were closed. 

In like manner, the religious decorum observed in our temples 
of worship, the holiness of the place, the sacred character of the 
officiating ministers, above all, the reading and exposition of the 
sacred Scriptures, inspire men with a reverence for the divine law 
and cause it to exert a potent influence on the moral guidance of 
the community, and the summary closing of our civil tribunals 
would not entail a more disastrous injury on the laws of the land, 
than the closing of our churches would inflict on the Christian re- 
ligion. 

How many social blessings are obtained by the due observance 
of the Lord's day ? The institution of the Christian Sabbath has 
contributed more to the peace and good order of nations than 
could be accomplished by standing armies and the best organized 
police force. The officers of the law are a terror, indeed, to evil 
doers, and arrest them for overt acts, while the ministers of re- 
ligion, by the lessons they inculcate, prevent crime by appealing 
to the conscience, and promote peace in the kingdom of the soul. 

The cause of charity and mutual benevolence is greatly fostered 
by the sanctification of the Sunday. When we assemble at church 
on the Lord's day, we are admonished by that very fact, that we 
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are all members of the same social body, and that we should have 
for one another the same lively sympathy and spirit of co-opera- 
tion which the members of the human body entertain towards 
each other. "We are reminded that we are all enlivened and sanc- 
tified by the same spirit : " There are diversities of graces," says 
the Apostle, " but the same spirit ; and there are diversities of 
ministries, but the same Lord ; and there are diversities of op- 
erations, but the same God, who worketh all in all." "We have 
all divers pursuits and avocations ; we occupy different grades 
of society ; but in the house of God all these distinctions are 
leveled and the same spirit that enters the heart of the most ex- 
alted citizen does not disdain to descend also into the soul of the 
humblest peasant. 

If, indeed, the observance of the Sunday were irksome and 
difficult, there would be some excuse for neglecting this ordi- 
nance. But it is a duty which, so far from involving labor and 
self "-denial, contributes to health of body as well as to content- 
ment of mind. The Christian Sunday is not to be confounded 
with the Jewish or the old Puritan Sabbath. It prescribes the 
golden mean between rigid Sabbatarianism on the one hand, and 
lax indulgence on the other. There is little doubt that the 
revulsion in public sentiment from a rigorous to a loose observ- 
ance of the Lord's day can be ascribed to the sincere but mis- 
guided zeal of the Puritans who confounded the Christian Sunday 
with the Jewish Sabbath, and imposed restraints on the people 
which were repulsive to Christian freedom, and not warranted 
by the Gospel dispensation. The Lord's day should always be 
regarded as a day of joy. We should be cheerful, without being 
dissipated ; grave and religious, without being sad or melancholy. 
Christianity forbids, indeed, all unnecessary servile work on that 
day ; but, as "the Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath," she allows such work whenever charity or necessity 
may demand it. And as it is a day, not only of religion, but also 
of relaxation of mind and body, she permits us to spend a por- 
tion of it in innocent recreation. In a word, the true conception 
of the Lord's day is expressed in the words of the Psalmist : 
" This is the day which the Lord hath made, let us be glad and 
rejoice therein." 

A word must be added on two other pregnant evils : The ballot 
is the expression of the will of a free people, and its purity should 
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be guarded with the utmost jealousy. To violate that purity is 
to wound the State in its tenderest point. 

The repeated cry of "election frauds" is one full of warning. 
In many instances, undoubtedly, it is the empty charge of de- 
feated partisans against the victors ; yet enough remain, of a 
substantial character, to be ominous. In every possible way — by 
tickets insidiously printed, by "stuffing" the box, by "tissue 
ballots," and "repeating" and ''personation" — frauds are at- 
tempted, and too often successfully, upon the ballot. It is the 
gravest menace to free institutions. 

Defective registration laws and negligence to secure the ballot- 
box by careful legal enactments, in part account for such a state 
of affairs ; but a prime cause is that the better class of citizens 
so often stand aloof from practical politics and the conduct of 
campaigns. It is one result of universal suffrage that elections 
very frequently turn upon the votes of that large class made up 
of the rough and baser sort. To influence and organize this vote 
is the "dirty work" of politics. Gentlemen naturally shrink 
from it. Hence it has gotten, for the most part, with the general 
political machinery, into unreputable hands ; and from these 
hands issue the election frauds, which thicken in the great cities, 
and gravely endanger our institutions. The ballot is the ready 
and potent instrument which registers the will of a free people 
for their own government, and the violation of its purity leads 
directly to the point where there is either loss of liberty or revolu- 
tion to restore it. We all remember what happened in 1876, 
when alleged tampering with election returns affected the Presi- 
dential succession, and a great cloud arose and for weeks hung, 
dark and threatening, over the land. It was a tremendous crisis, 
and perhaps only the memories of recent war averted disastrous 
strife. 

We hail it with satisfaction, that a more healthy public opin- 
ion in this quarter seems developing, that reputable citizens ap- 
pear more disposed to bear an active part in practical politics, 
and that "reform," "a free ballot," "a fair count," are becom- 
ing, under the pressure, more and more party watchwords. It is 
a purifying tendency in a vital direction. 

Yet, another crying evil is the wide interval that so often in- 
terposes between a criminal's conviction and the execution of the 
sentence, and the frequent defeat of justice by the delay. Human 
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life is, indeed, sacred, but the laudable effort to guard it has gone 
beyond bounds. Of late years the difficulty to convict (in mur- 
der trials, especially) has greatly increased from the widened 
application of the pleas in bar, — notably, that of insanity. When 
a conviction has been reached, innumerable delays generally stay 
the execution. The many grounds of exception allowed to coun- 
sel, the appeals from one court to another, with final applica- 
tion to the Governor, and the facility with which signatures for 
pardon are obtained have combined to throw around culprits an 
extravagant protective system and gone far to rob jury trial of its 
substance and efficacy. A prompt execution of the law's sen- 
tence, after a fair trial had, is that which strikes terror into evil 
doers and satisfies the public conscience. The reverse of this 
among us has brought reproach upon the administration of jus- 
tice and given plausible grounds for the application of lynch- 
law. 

James Cabbinal Gibbon's. 



